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Description of the Introduction to his Majesty the 
King of Cabul, of the British Attendants on Mr. 
Elphinstone, in his Embassy to the King of that 
Country. 


Pesuowr, March 6, 1809. 


» 4 ESTERDAY we were presented to the king. We were 

told to be in readiness by eight o’clock, to go to the 
palace ; but, from various delays incident to such occasions, 
it was, I believe near ten, before we left the hotel. The 
sepoys led the procession, and were followed by the rocket 
boys (20 or SO in number) bearing the English Jack. After 
them came the mace-bearers, &c. &c. with an host of hur- 
karras ; and then the envoy himself, accompanied by our 
mehmaundar’s son, and followed by the other gentlemen of 
the embassy. ‘The troop of cavaliy belonging to the escort, 
and a party of fifty irregular Hindoostance horse, escorted 
the presents, which brought up the rear of the cavalcade. 

We proceeded through a narrow street (by the same road 
which we formerly passed, in our way to the mehmaundar’s 
house) to the bala-hissar or upper fort. This street has 
many very excellent shops, and is inhabited by all manner 
of artificers, as well as fruiterers, grocers, drug-sellers, 
&e. &e. They, as well as a great proportion of the other 
inhabitants of the town, are in general Hindoos. The best 
part of the population, and these Hindoos in purticular, are 
of very fair complexion; but, their features are by ‘no 
Vol. 50. 7A means 
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means pleasing, and the universal custom of preserving their 
-beards, gives to most of them-an elderly cast of countevance. 
Few men are to be secn, who do not either appear verging on 
forty, or below eighteen ; and, as every aged person dyes 
his beard black, there are as few who appear to have passed 
forty, uoless indeed they be’ so’ completely old as to shew 
it by their wrinkles. Upon the whole, the men are certainly 
by no means good- looking ; the children however, up to 
the age of 12 br 14, are ‘fine robust health y-logking creas 
tures, and generally have ‘a’ finge of red diffused’ over the 
natural brown of their complexions. Of the women [ have 
observed many, whose ap pearance wis pleasing and (pro- 
bably from their being less exposed to the weather and to 
fatigue than the men) the y are generally fairer and more deli- 
cate. 

On reaching the bala-hissar, which is situated on an emi- 
nence close to the north side of the town, we passed along 
the easiern wall, to a mean-looking arched dovur-way, not 
leading immediately into the palace, bat to an open and 
extensive enclosure situated to the north of the building. 
This door-way, which is quite out of repair, and could 
never have been remarkable for any thing but its wretched 
appearance, is called the Negaree Khan eh ; and the royal 
band, with their drums, &e. were stationed’ on its top, as 
we passed along. On the outside of this gate-way, towards 
the right, were posted 20 or SO horse ; while our sepoys, 
with the cavalry, state servants, &c. formed a street for our pas- 
sage. Here we dismouated, entered the gate, and, turniog 
to the left, walked along ihe west side of the enclosure, 
till we reached, the foot of a miscrable, narrow, dark stair- 
case, by which we were conducted to an.opey gullery fronting 
the north, where we sat dowy fora coysiderable time previous 
to-our introduction. 

We had here leisure to take a view of the court; and 
[ shall now mention what priacipally struck me. That part 
of the bala-iiissar which we had just passed, is surrounded 
by a very lofty wall, running vearly-north and south, along @ 
high mound, of suck steep ascent, that one man standing 
close hehind another on tie SIO would nearly see over hig 
head. ‘Tois wall and inownd may be about 130 or 200 yards 
in Jeneth, aud, at each extwemity, they ave flanked bya 
tower, whuse suunnit is crowned wihaun open turretand dome. 
Hait way up, there is a sort of baleouy, in which s veral 
spectators had takenyheir statious 5 and the tap of the baiiice 
ments is Hinged by a low, slight, wouren raihng. Yo, ihe 
right of the gate at whica we entered, L observed a uuu 
ber of zuas, most of them of a small calibre, on! mounted 
ou very large cutuages, which wee neither peluigd nor pres 
served 
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served with’ any care. There was only ohe gun of any consi. 
derable ‘size, and of that thé dimensions’ were enormous, 
much ex¢eeting those of any forty-two pounder I ever sayy 
or even of any df ‘the guns in the fort of Agra, with the excep- 
tion only oF that, which (if charged) would carry au iron shog 
of 1600*pounds, This guh is madeé of brass’ or some other 
conposition,and might’ perhaps carry a bail, from 60 to, 80, 
pouhds' weit. At a skort distance beyond the gun werg 
stationed’ ‘the king’s’ eleplants, five (I. think) in, number, 
wretchédiy‘caparisoned, witliout howdahs. Near them,. was, 
a'royal'tyuér' chainéd’ to a stake, by far the. finest ebject, yy 
the * pale ‘yard. ‘Av considerable body _ of “king’s, troops, 
were sittihg on the ground tothe right of the way by, which: 
we passtd);'a misérable,rabble, not two of whem armed or; 
dressed alike. ‘They did: tiot tise, sor take apy notice of usy. 
farther than bya vacibt stare. ote theme 
The’ flodr of the opén gallery, to which we were led previous, 
to intrddilétion, was, covered, in the middle, with handsome 
silk carpets, aid, on each side, with carpets of woollen felts 
on whicl] We’ s¢ated ourselves.’ ‘The prospect from this place. 
is deliglitful; commanding a beaatiful ‘champaign country, 
with a grand back-ground of hills stretching -down .to Atrock 
ahd the‘river Indus. After Waving sat here,. fa about bal, 
an ‘oat, in conipany’ with the principal Khans and londs. 
in Waiting, @ messenger came'in, and called them all away,, 
with the’excéption of our mehmaundar.. About, te minytes, 
afterwards’ We' were summoued to the presence, Leaving, the, 
gallery, we passed up under an high arched. gateway, leading; 
immediately'into the body of the fort, and, after following, 
the’ asveat ‘southward for a few’ paces, turned. tothe ‘right, 
ahd mowtit#d'a steep, sloping pavement,’ about forty yards 
long, situated ‘between, two ‘lofty walls, at, the extremity 
of which thé’ ascent takes another turn to the south. Heres; 
along, wide, ahd sloping avenue, about 20 paces. in breadth,, 
and froni100 to 120 in length, opened to the view. In the, 
widdle three‘ fountains were playing ; and, at the further end,, 
atose a ‘high building of two stories, coustructed in a common, 
style’ of’ architecture; the upper Story being open. and sup 
ported olf a‘range of fir pillars, with a pavilion in the front,, 
surmounted by'a cupola, while the lower story is closed up 
‘with masonry.” The right or east side of this avenue. is, 
formed by ‘the outward wall of the fort, and the left by the 
lofty sidés of its interior buildings. We took our station at 
the north extremity, which is also closed up by a wall; 
and, udder the high paViliou above described,-on au elevated 
polygonal throne of gilt’ wood, the king was seated. The 
distance and elevation however were so very great, that wé 
7 A2 were 
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were unable to distinguish accurately his features, attendants, 
ot dress. He appeared to be magnificently cloathed in 
the richest attire, and covered with an armour of jewels. 
His crown (though, owing to the distauce, its shape could 
not exactly be ascertained), also struck me as most superb, 
Two attendants, with chowrees (the asiatic emblems . of 
royalty) in their hands, completed the picture, and seemed 
to identify it with the scenes, which imagination delineates 
im reading a fairy tale or the Arabian Nights . Entertain- 
ments, When we'came in sight of his majesty, we ad- 
¥ariced a few paces up the avenue or long court, formed 
BY very-high walls on the right and left, and terminating, at 
the upper extrentity, in a lofiy square edifice of two stories. 
The lower story “had originally ‘been an open arcaded hall, 
but the arches were now built up with masonry. The upper 


@partment was of the same size, but quite open, the roof 


and. arcades being supported by double pillars of , wood, 
thiserably carved and ornamented. In the fore, part of this 
baléony, arose a polygonal pavilion, elevated three or four feet 
from the iebend on a square pedestal, and consisting of a 
gift dome‘and spire, supported on wooden pillars. Here the 
king‘was séated. The long avenue on which we stood, fronting 


the king, I imagine ‘to have been from forty to fifty yards. 


if. léngth, and ten or fifieen in breadth. ‘Three reservoirs, 
thil of water, occupied the centre of the avenue, in each of 
which there was a fountain playing. When we entered 
the court, we first descended into the nearest reservoir, where 
one of the officers of the palace (called a gusaul) ranged us ina 
line from right to left. A signal being then given, one half 
of the troops who lined either side of the avenue, marched 
out ata gentle trot, rattling their armour, and making as 
Joud a clatter on the pavement, with their feet, as possible. 
As soon as we were ranged, we made the obeisances required, 
by taking off our hats three times, covering the lower parts 
of our faces with our hands, muttering something supposed 
to be a prayer, and then concluding by the motion of stroking 
our beards. The gusaul then standing before. the envoy, 
called out in a loud voice, with his eyes turned up towards 
the king, “ This is Mr. Elphinstone, the English ambassa- 
dor ; God blesshim.” And so with allthe rest of us in order. 


He had however great eee | in mastering some of out . 


uncouth names, such as Cunningham, Macartney, Fitzgerald, 
&c. and by the time he had nearly finished his talk, he 
blundered out any sound that struck him, After our names 
had been called, we stood for about half a mipute, or per- 
haps a minute, in perfect silence: when his majesty, iv a very 
rough and audible tone of voice, uttered from a loft, “ khoosh 
amuded, you are welcome.” On receiving this satisfactory as- 
surance, 
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syrance, we were again directed to lift our hands‘in prayer for® 
the health of the monarch. 


, 


(To be concluded;in, our next.) 





Account 6f Haydn, the celebrated Musician. 


HE parentage of this celebrated . character, who died 

in May, 1809, near Vieuna, was of the lowest deseription; ., 
his father being in. no better .situajion in ;lite-than a commen 
Waggoner in Robraw, an Austrian villaze on ;the. frontiers, of , 
Hungary. This mati had learned to‘play on the harp during”: 
his travels to Frankfort on tie Mayn 3 aciscumstance to which 
may, ina great measure, be attributed the proficiency his son 
Joseph afterwards displayed in his. profession, as old, Hayda 
was accustomed on # Sunday evening to practise these songs | 
with which he was acquaioted, whilst iis wife accompanied him , 
with her voice, and: his littk son’ seating hiunself. at the. 
féet of his parents, and taking a piece of wood, into his sight, 
hand, scraped upon the left in imitation of performing on the 
violin. At one of tliese domestic concerts, 4 scheoalmaster of 
a neighbouring village, who was a distent relation of Haydo’s, 
observing that the boy kept excellent time. in. shis. moves 
ments, advised his father to bring him up. to, the : profess 
sion of aiusic 5a méasure to which he was pot averse,as he had 
Jong felt an inclination to fix him in some ecclesiastical situa- 
tion, and the study of music appeared the first step. towards 
the promotion of his object. 

In the distressed circumstances of Haydn’s parents, it is not 
to be supposed. they could afford to expend much upon 
the education of their children ; but bere fortune stood the 
chilu’s friend, for the rector, who kept the academy at Haim- 
burg, took him into his music-school, either for a very small 
premium, or totally free of expense. At this place he was 
instructed in the duties of his religion, learned to read and 
Write; to sing and play on several instruments, an advantage 
Haydn ever after gratefully acknowledged. He had remained 
nearly two years in Haimburg, when Reiter, the court 
musician, who conducted the music at the cathedral of Sr, 
Stephen, at Vienna, came to pay a_ visit to the dean, with 
whom he was an cld and intimate friend. In the course of 
conversation, Reiter mentioned that, as many of his choristers 
had lost their voices, he was in search of others to replace thei, 
and enquired if the dean could assist him, This afforded 
an opportuaity for mentioning young Haydn, who, with his 
usher, were immediately sent for, and, after a trial of his powers 
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and execution, he was résularly appointed a chorister at he 
catnedral of St.Stephen. He used to velate that‘ at‘his first inter’ 
view with Reiter, his appearance was more that of a hedge-hog 
than a human being. In his new office,-Haydo was properly 

instructed in the theory of music; and so attached did he be- 
core tothat fascinating science, that soon after he atiempted 

to compose in eight and, sixteen parts...“ I thought at that 
time,” said he, “ that itmhust’ be good’ because the parts seemed 

full and the paper black ; but Reiter reprimanded me frequently- 
for my presumption it’ undertaking what it was impossible for 

me at that’time to execute.” 

At the age’of ‘16, Haydh' was discharged from the cathedral. 
church, because’ his voice was broke : he was tken, obligcd to 
live'in Vientia ‘for several years in the greatest distress. He 
lddged in a’ garret’six pair of’ stairs bigh, which had neither, 
stbvé nor. windows; and he has often declared that’ his- 
bteath froze on’ his bed covering, and the water, as soon as he 
had carried it up stairs, turtied to asolid piece of ice. At 
this time he: gave lessons in music, and played in several orches- 
tras; yet his poverty prevented lim from’ agsociating with 
his friedds, and he had no other comfort than that of amusing; 
himself’ on a half-worm-eaten ‘harpsichord. With this instru-, 
ment he sat down to compose; but his genius soon overcame 
every difficulty. Fortune now appearéd weary of tormenting 
him, for‘ Madame Martiti, ah acquaintance of Metastasio, 
became: his pupil’ in singing and* playing; and thus he got 
his board‘for nothing diiring three years. In this period he. 
was ‘made lecturer at a corivent in Leopoldstadt, which brought. 
him J0l per annum. He played also on thé organ at Count 
Haugwizt’s Chapel, and sung at the cathedral of St. Stepften. 
Haydn never went to Half ; if he had, he would have acquired 
a‘true taste-for Italian operas, which would have rendered 
bis reputation as great for vocal, as it is all over the world for 
his instrumental music. 

Thus rose Haydn, by his own exertions, from the greatest 
distress’; and his compositions, for the last: fifty years, have 
ynmortalized his name. He Ieft a moderate fortune at bis 
decease, chiefly saved from what he had acquired by his trae 
vels, and particularly by coming to England, where he acknow- 
Jedged that his works have been best rewarded, where be was 
universally respected ; ani where in 1791, he was creaied a 
doctor of wusie in the university of Oxford. He took, on 
his return from this country, a small house and garden at Gum- 
pendorf, where he lived as a widower, until the’ tine of his 
death. 

In form, Haydn was of middle size, and had no remarkable 
features. In 1805, he composed instrumental parts to a church 
service, which had beea written only for voices, in’ 1742; 
ana 
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‘and afterwards. presented it.:to dvis.. benefactor, the prince’ of 
Esterhazy, which was the last of his works. He composed, 
from bis ‘eighteenth to his: seventy-third year, 113 overtures, 
163 pieces for the viola di gamba, 20 divertimentos for variods 
Jjastruments, 3. marches, 24 trios, 6 violinsolos, 15 concertos for 
different instruments, 30 services, 83 quartetts, 66 sonatas for 
the piano-forte, 42 German, English, and Ltalian duetts, 5 Ger= 
yaaQ puppet operas (a peifonmance which the late Empress 
Maria ‘Theresa was much attached to), 5 oratorios, 366 Scotch 
airs, and 400 minuets and waltzes. He was.bora in 1730. 





RUSSIAN VIRTUOSI. 


HE author of “ The presentstateof Russia,” hasfavoured 

us with a chapter on the amateurs of that country. A 
very ingenious traveller, Mr. Abel Burja, in bis “ Observa- 
tious dun Voyageur sur la Russie,” (p. 162), informs us, that 
there are, in fact, at Petersburg, many Russian lords, and 
men of fortune, who affect to be connoisseurs in the sciences 
aud fine acts.  £ was introduced,” says he, “ one day, 
jato a closer. filled with books, thrown about, as if at ram 
dow, in the most picturesque manner. There were globes, 
spheres, aid matiematical instruments of every kind, and 
L retired from the house penetrated with the most profound 
respect for the learned aud aceowplished possessor of so many 
are productions of ingenuity 5 but what was my astonishment, 
gt hearing that this person.ge was merely a rich man, and no» 
thing more! Lhe booksellers reap.a wonderful harvest from 
the iguoraace of those pretended amateurs: they absos 
lutely sell them volumes by the yard: and by this means 
clear their ware-houses of all the damaged books and trash 
wuich had. been accumuiated for years. To a courtier they 
will sell old musty concordances. of the Bible, and simitat 
watks. If a set of books wants the second volume, they 
will unmediately place on the back of the first, * Vol. f. 
and ft.” Alf this they hazard, because they know with posi- 
tive certuiaty, that the worthy purchaser wj!! never even open 
ove of the books. There are, however,in Russia, some few 
men of real taste, and traclovers of jiterature.” 
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LADY-BIRD. 


To the Editor of the Weekly Entertainer, 
Sir, 
F you think the following Brief Account of the Lady-Bird 
corlay of a plice in your amusing miscellany, you will 
obiige aconsuat reader by inseriing it 
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, Some philosophical observations on lady-birds, which I read 
in the 39th volume of the Weekly Entertainer, induced me to 
minutely examine the habits and modes of life of these well 
known insects. The lady-birds, boti: in their larvee and winged 
state, are great devourers of plant lice, particularly those of the 
rose tree. About the middle of February, when the buds of 
the rose tree swell and appear green, these species of the 
aphis will be found en them in considerable quantities. They 
are produced fram eggs, which were deposited in autumn on the 
Jast year’s shoots. If the cold does not destroy them, they 
pass through several generations, and may be seen ‘till the end 
of October. The female lady-bird, soon after impregnation, 
seeks for some convenient place to deposit her eggs, which 
are yellow, and of an oblong form. It requires some precau- 
tion to conceal them from the male, who will sometimes devour 
them. She ejects them perpendicularly in rows, with great 
exactness, tothe number of 80 or 90. From each of these 
proceeds, after a short time, a small black worm, with 6 legs, 
who feeds voraciously for a tew days, when it casts its skin, by 
firmly fixing itself by the tail toa leaf. This operation is per- 
formed three times during its larve state, when it becomes 
of a blue colour, marked with yellow. The grub then feeds 
some time longer, and being arrived at its full growth, it 
changes into chrysalis,in which the rudiments of the future 
Jady-bird are distinctly visible. It remains in’ this state 
about three weeks, ’till the parts of the insect have acquired 
sufficient strength to break the bonds which surround it. 
When first excluded, the body is soft, humid, and perfectly 
yellow ; but in a few hours the humidity evaporates, the wings 
and shell become hardened, and change to a red colour spotted 
with black. 

By placing a few lady-birds, and their larvae, on a rose tree 
infested with the aphis, those insects will be effectually destroyed 
by them in the course of a week. 

Exmouth. P. 








PARENTAL ADVICE, 





To the Printer. 


N the year, 1415, immediately after the celebrated battle of 

Agincourt, so honourable to the arms of the English, but so 
disgraceful to the French nation, a detachment of the conquer- 
ing army, being in pursuit of the enemy, discovered a casile, 
built in a retired and romantic situation, and bearing the marks 
of great antiquity. 


This 
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This castle was known, by some of the English officers, to be 

the property of the Count Vaudemout, who had been killed in 
that fatal battle: The detachment expecting, from the rank 
and opulence of the count, to find ample refreshments in the 
castle, entered it with alacrity ; but from some mysterious 
cause, not satisfactorily accounted for by the prevalent dread 
of the English arms, the castle was found to be entirely 
deserted, aud totally destitute of inhabitants, furniture, and 
provisions. 

In the search to which the castle was naturally subjected, an. 
oflicer passing through an apartment from which the light was 
wholly excluded, struck his foot against a roll or packet, which 
he immediately seized ; but on opening it, he found only a 
letter, which appeared to be addressed to the owner of the 
castle, by his father, and seemed to have been preserved witlt 
the greatest care. It was written in the most elegant French 
of that age, and being considered as a valuable fragment, wag 
carried to England by the officer who found it, and preserved 
in his family, ’till the reign of James [. when it was translated 
into English by one of the descendants of that officer. The 
English copy 1s now in the hands of the writer, who being 
struck by the justness of its sentiments, and the eloquence of 
its style, has made a few alterations in its orthography, and now 
offers it for insertion in your Entertainer. 








Count Vaudemout’s Advice to his Son. 
MY DEAR SON, 


YOU are now entering on the grand theatre of the world, 
and it is necessary for me, as your parent, to guard you, not 
only against its alluring biandishments, but to impress your 
heart with gratitude to that providence, who has blessed you 
with the means of rendering yourself happy, by placing 
itin your power to promote the happiness of your fellow- 
creatures. 

May you use, and enjoy the bounties of Heaven, in a more 
rational manner, than your father has done! An unhappy 
propensity of viewing every object in an unfavourable light 
has embittered the greatest part of my life, and my dissatisfied, 
ungrateful heart, instead of pouring forth praises and prayers 
tomy Almighty Benefactor, has impiously murmured at the 
wise dispensations of Heaven, for withholding from me that, 
which [ foolishly conceived would have insured me complete 
felicity. 

After a series of years had elapsed, which were all clouded by 
discontent and unthankfulness, a conversation one evening 
with your excellent aunt, the duchess of Lorraine, on the subs 
Vol, 50. 7B ject 
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ject of my unhappy frame of mind, led me to reflect seriously 
on the unmanly and ungracious coaduct | had pursacd through 
life, 

I retired to my bed, and soon fellintoasound sleep. [ dreamt 
that the goddess of nature appeared before me in all her native 
charms. She waved her hand to call my attention to the 
various beauties with which Ll was surrounded. She directed 
my contemplation to the brilliant canopy of heaven, studded 
with stars innumerable ; to numberless worlds, inhabited by 
creatures formed by the Great Creator, and governed by secret 
Springs far above the capacity of mortals to comprehend ; to 
the sun, that glorious luminary which enlightens and renders 
fruitfal our earth ; to the mild laisie of the moon, which softens 

with her less brilliant rays the beauteous scenes of nature ; to 
“fields covered with corn ; to verdant meadows, enriched by the 
“bounties of the God of nature, to furnish food and clothing 
for ungrateful man; to the wide expanse of sea, on which were 
seen ships laden with all the luxuries and riches of the world; 
to beautiful groyes, inhabited by the sweetest songsters, 
chanting the praises of their Creator ; and to gardens, orna- 
mented with flowers of the richest dyes, pencilled by the hand 
of nature’s God. 

With a mild, but energetic look, she fixed her eyes on me, 
and said, “ Canst thou behold all those various scenes of 
wonder and delight, which thy Creator has dispersed through- 
out the universe, for the comfert, happiness, and convenience, 
of man, and yet dare to repine? Thou hast largely partaken of 
Heaven’s richest gifts, without reflecting from whence thy 
blessings proceed, and without employing them in his service. 
Retlect—repent—and adore !” 

{ awoke, and feltmyself anew creature. All nature appeared 
to me with a smiling aspect.. My heart was expanded ; every 
selfish idea fled from my mind, and my whole soul was impressed 
with the most profound gratitude for the mercies by which my 
life had been crowned, and with the most ardent desire of 

" forming plans for relieving the wants, and promoting the happi- 
hess of ny fellow-mortals. That the vision which produced 
those inexpressible sensations of delight in my mind, and 
which rendered my remaining days a scene of the purest and 
most refined pleasure, may have the same happy effect on your's, 
is the most ardent wish, and fervent prayer of your affectionate 


father VAUDEMOUT. 





History of the Salique Law of France. 


HE salique law is a law whereby the crown of France 
cannot fall “ from the lance to the distaff;” which law, 
it 
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it is pretended, was founded on the words of our Saviour, 
«“ Consider the lilies,” the arms of France, “ of the field how 
they grow ; they toil not, neither do they spin.” 

Melancthon, in bis Chronicon, mentions the institution of 
this law as due to the Emperor Conrad ; others pretend that it 
was wade by Pharamond the First. Haillan says that it was 
never hear! of in France before the reign of Philip the . Fair 
in 1321. Others say that it was framed by Charlemagne, 
after his conquests in Germany, where the incontinent lives of 
the women in the country of Meissen, in Saxony, gave both 
occasion to, and the name of this law. Selden interprets this 
terra salica as meaning knight’s fee, or land holden by knight’s 
service, This interpretation he proved by an act of the par~ 
Jiament of Bourdeaux, when an old will was produced, by 
which the testator had bequeathed to his son his salique land ; 
and by the court it was decided that thereby was meant his 
Jand holden in knight’s fee. The sense of the law implied, 
that in lands holden of the king by this military tenure, males 
alone could inherit; because females could not perform those 
services by which the lands were holden. Our British fair are 
not so unkindly dealt with; they are allowed to choose such 
husbands as are able to do the duties and services required by 
their sovereign. 

If the present country of Meissen were the ancient salique 
Jand, why, however, should that law have debarred females 
from inheriting the crown of Franee exclusively ? What other 
nation had adopted a similar institution ? Moreover, it was con- 
trary to the law of iaheritances given to Moses by the Lord 
God of Israel— The daughters of Zelophehad speak. right : 
thou shalt surely give them a_ possession of an inheritance 
among their father’s brethren ; and thou shalt cause the inhe- 
ritance of their father to pass unto them.” Numb, ch. xxvii. 
Allowing, however, that Pbaramond instituted that law, how 
could it apply to the whole kingdom of France? Pharamond, 
at that period, was scarcely in possession of the Isle of France, 
a very small portion of the capital ; and wasit an age in which 
he could have given Jaws to princes so much more powerful 
than himself, and to whose territories be could neither maine 
tain a claim, nor dare even to hape to possess ? 

Let this be as it may, like other buman institutions, national 
policy, in the course of time, superseded feudal principles, 

epin drew his pedigree from the female line. Hugh Capet, 
having set aside Charles of Lorraine, drew his title from the 
daughters of the issue of Charlemagne, Charles the Eighth 
seized on the dutchy of Bretagne, and his successors held it in 
right of his wife ; although the male line of that ducal fami) 
was living, And Lewis the Ninth could never enjoy the crown 
with a quiet couscience, until it was proved to him that, by his 
7Be grand- 
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grandmother’s side, he was descended from the ejected heirs of 
Charles of Lorraine. 

Machiavel accounted the salique law to be a great happiness 
to France, not so much iv relation to the unfitness of women 
to govern, but because the crown thereby was not endangered 
to fall into the hands of foreigners. But it bas not been con- 
sidered that, by such means, great dominions may become in- 
corporated with the crown. By the marriage of the Empress 
Maude, were not three French provinces conveyed to the 
crown of England? and what wealth and fertile countries did 
not Spain acquire by the union of the Archduke Philip with 
the Princess Joanna? May we not. suy the same of England, 
by the union with Scotland ? 

The chief enemies to the French have been the English 
and the Spaniards. The former had great possessions there, 
aud on their departure an English captain was scoffingly asked 
“ when they would return ?” he feelingly answered, “ when 
your sins be greater than our’s.” And during the wars of the 
holy league, a French gentleman made this excellent allusion, 
on being asked the causes of the civil broils, he replied, “ they 
were Spania and Mania;” alluding to the Greek words want 
and rage, which are indeed the causes of all intestine tu- 
mults; but covertly implying the king of Spain and the duke 
of Maine. 








Particulars respecting the present State of Sicily, written 
at Augusta, by an English Officer now at that Place. 


UGUSTA is built on the scite of the ancient citadel of 
Magara ; the aacient city is supposed to have stood round 
the bay, where are still to be seen remnants of antiquity. It 
is now a miserable, ill-built, ill-paved, dirty town. It is, how- 
ever, extensive, and is built upon a good plan, all the streets 
running parullel to each other. The remarkably strong work 
called the Castle, defends the entrance into the island of Sicily, 
on which the town is situated from the land. ‘Towards the sea 
the place is also well secured, both by nature and art. The 
harbour is very excellent, and well defended. The country 
about this bay is very pretty, but the roads are so exccrably 
bad, that it is scarcely possible to go outside of the works. 
Immediately north of the town, we have Mount Aétna in 
full view, covered for a considerable distance from its crater 
with an uninterrupted sheet of snow, which gives it a most 
singular appearance. The season here has been the worst that 
has ever been remembered. The thunder storms have been 
quite dreadful, and the mountain is constauty smoking ; so 
that 
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that the people are very apprehensive of an eruption or an 
earthquake at least, either of which they dread in the highest 
degree. 

Soon after my arrival here, I got leave to go to Syracuse, 
which is distant about eighteen miles from us. I, of course, 
saw all the lions, with which I was much amused. God knows 
what form Dionysius Ear had originally, but at present the 

exterior appearance of the cavern resembles more the ear of 
an ass than that of a man, and | do:not think it could ever 
have had any other appearance, as the interior is as perfect as 
if it was formed yesterday ‘The present entrance must once 
have been closed, or it never could have been the dungeon it 
is represented to have been, for it is now nothing more than 
a very extensive cavern cut into the solid rock. All that re- 
mains of the Chamber of Dionysius, is a small square hole in 
the rock, about eighty feet from the ground, cut into a rock at 
present perfectly perpendicular. I had the curiosity to go into 
it, and was hauled up by a rope which was fastened at the top 
of the rock. IL did not much like my airy jaunt, but accom. 
plished my object. While | was there, my party made trial 
of: the effect of the cavern. I could hear. the lowest 
whisper in every part of the cavern generally very distinctly, 
and L-have no doubt, when the present entrance was closed, 
that every word that was uttered must have been heard in the 
recess above. That part of the rock in which the chamber 
was situated, or at least the entrance to it, must have been 
thrown down by an-earthquake, and indeed at a small distance 
from the cavern, is to be seen part of a flight of steps cut into 

the solid rock, which have evidently been overturned by aa 

earthquake, It is certainly a most singular circumstance, that 

though the ancient city of Syracuse was built upon the solid 

rock, that there 1s not the least vestige of the foundation of a 

house to be traced.. Had the city been built upon earth, this 

might have happened, but one would have imagined that the 

troughs cut for the foundations of the houses in the solid rock 

wotld never have been effaced. Such, however, is the fact. 

The remains. of the amphitheatre aud theatre are nothing 
More than seats cut into the solid rock, in the first all round, 
and in the second half round the pit. There is not the smallest 
vestige of any superstructure. The catacombs are most 
éxtriordinary excavations ; they are said to have been the 
burial places of the city, but I cannot think it.” [ think they 
have been places of residence, most likely of the original 
inhabitants. 1 was a good deal laughed at for this opinioa 
at Syracuse, but I afterwards changed their opinions. I dis- 
covered another set of catacombs under the present city of 
Syracuse, at least none of the English seemed to know of their 
éxistence. Here I found a well with a fine spring, and a 
regular 
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regular: flight of steps leading down it.. In other respects 
these catacombs were iv their plan similar to the large cata, 
combs, except that there was no appearance of surcophagi, 
which is the case in the larger excayilious, Now pray, what 
use could dead bodies have for a well with steps down to it? 
My opinion is, therefore, that these excavations were originally 
dwelling-plices, but. were afterwards used as depositaries for 
the dead, for in appearance they have certainly at some period 
been put tothat use. If they were intended for burial piaces, 
the ancient Sicilians must have been extremely fond of that 
kiad of work, for the whole of the rocky ridge which com- 
poses the Hybla Hills, and which run between Syracuse and 
Augusta, are full of these excavations. It would be endless 
to describe all the antiquities. of Syracuse, and, except Bry- 
done, who is not a very correct author, L de pot know whe to 
recommend you to for a deseription of the place. Oue thing, 
however, I must mention, in the centre of the present town, 
(the ancient Ostygia) is the ancient temple of Minerva, quite 

fect. The fine massive Tusean_ pillars still remain, the in- 
sone between which have: been filled up, and with a new 
front stuck full of the statues of saints, it has been transformed 
into the episcopal church af the diocese, the Blessed Virgin 
pow oceupying the altar originally. dedicated to. the goddess of 
wisdom. What do you think of this by way of a change? 
Bat I believe this is not:.the: ovly place where nearly. the same 
superstitious ceremonies have been practised at different pe- 
yiods under the same roof; in other werds, where ancient 
temples have been metamorphosed into Christian churches. 
I staid at Syracuse only three days, and was se unfortunate as 
to leave it a day before the eelebrationm of the grand festival of 
Saint Lucia, the patroness ef the town ; a, young lady who was 
discovered 10 be a saint, as she was fighsing most lustily for 
her virginity, with one. Pascazzio, a Saracen. kiag, who. pus her 
to death for not gratifying bis. wishes. 





——- 


Extract from Mr. Veeson's Narrative of Four Years 
Resudenge at Tongataboo. 


HE house, of Mulkaamair, the chief, with whom I re- 
sided, was very, spacious; its length was fifty feet. Ibs 

was of an oval form. One Jarge and Yofiy post was fixed in 
te centre ;, and round it, in an oval ciycle, were placed less 
posts, at equal distances, which formed the sides of the habi- 
tation. Upon these posts layers were fixed, to which, rafters 
were fastened, that extended to the pillar in the middle, and 
united the whole building witht. ‘The inside of the roof was 
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ornamented with warm bcantiful matting, which was sheltered 
on the outsidé with a skilful intertexture of the branches of 
the plaintain tree. Iu the rainy weather, screens of matting, 
called ‘Takkabou, niade of branches of the cocoa-nut tree, 
were fastened to the side posts,‘ which almost reached the 
caves, and left only the door-way open, which was never closed 
night nor day. 

' Such spacious habitations are necessary for the chiefs, whose 
household, in general, is large, as composed of many atten- 
dants. But there are generally small apartments contiguous 
to the house, in which his wives and children lodge. One of 
his wives, however, for the most part, slept with him in the 
same room, in a space separated ftom the rest by inclosures of 
Takkabou, or matting, three feet high, fitted up to the beams, 
that went across to the centre post, to keep it upright. 

The househoid of Mulkaamair was considerable. He had 
at different tines from four to efght wives, eight sons and five 
daughters, besides many attendatts. The children were all ia 
great subjection to him, and of ‘different rank and dignity, ac- 
cording to the rank of their respective mothers. For family 
dignity, in Tongataboo, descends not from the father, but the 
mother, owing, it is probable, to the frequency df divorce, and 
of illicit intercourse. When the day declined, about seven 
o'clock, if tliey were not disposed to dance, théy would retire 
to bed, or, more properly, to recline on their matting. 

But when they had retired, the utdst social employment of 
the day took place. As they lay reclining at their ease, Mak 
kaamair and his numerous household, that lay round him, 
would commence conversations, that amused thein ’till they aif 
fell asleep. 

I have been delighted, for hours, in listening to these noc- 
turnal confabulations, aud often very much surprised and im- 
proved by the shrewdness of their observations, and the good 
seuse of their reasonings. When they were all lain down, the 
chicf would say, “ Tou tellanoa.” “ Let us lave some con- 
versation.”  Anotlier would answer, “ Tou tellanoa gee aha,” 
i.e. & What shall we talk about.” A third would reply, “ Tou 
tcllanoa ge papa langee.” “ Let us talk of the men of the 
sky.” They called us “ the men of the sky,” because, ob» 
serving that the sky appeared to touch the ocean, in the distant 
horizon, and khowing that we came from an immense distance, 
they concluded that we must have come through the sky to ar- 
rive at Tungataboo. 





FEZZEN RAM. 
R. DAVIS, consul of the United States of America, at 


Tripoli, has imported into New York from that regency, 
) a 
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a sheep which was presented him by the bashaw of Tripoli, 
and which came from Fezzen, an interior kingdom of Africa, 
tributary to the bashaw of Tripoli. This animal has excited 
very deservedly, the curiosity of a great number of our citi- 
zens ; and to gratify those who are ata distance, the following 
description of him, and particulars concerning him, may be re- 
lied on. 

The body is longer than the ordinary sheep of our country, 
his legs are so Jong, that he may be compared in point of size 
to a yearling calf; his head is long and large, the forehead 
arched ; his horns spiral, but not large; has.a fine eye, with a 
bold demeanour ;_ his neck is long, with a large dewlap of hair ; 
his head and legs are not covered with wool, as some of the 
Merino sheep are, but with a short white shining covering of 
silky hair ; except that around hiseyes, for about half an inch 
in breadth, the hair is black; and about the half of his ears, 
towards the end, are black. Ata smali distance his covering 
appears of the dirty brown of the Merino, but on examination 
of the fleece, there is a mixture of straight hair or wool, of a 
soft silky feeling and appearance, mixed with a coarser white 
hair, such as you find in camel’s hair shawls. The fleece at 
present is from an inch and one half, to two inches long ; his 
tail is long and thin, resembling somewhat that of the tiger. __ 

Fezzen, from whence the animal was brought, is described 
as a circular domain, in a vast wilderness, like an island in the 
ocean, lying in the south of Tripoli. There is an annual pre- 
sent of these rams made to the bashaw of Tripoli. No females 
are ever permitted to come Trom there; and from the amazing 
lengih of the journey across the desarts, which requires from 
seventy to ninety days, generally very few of those that are 
sent, survive the journey; out of four which were sent with 
the one now here, only two arrived at Tripoli, one of which, 
died on his passage to America. 

The origin of the Merino race of sheep is involved in so 
much obscurity, that scarcely any two writers have been found 
to agree as to the probabie origin of the race. From some 
circumstances detailed by Doctor Davis, as collected from va- 
ricus persous in ‘Tripoli and Spain, and comparing the make, 
form, and marks of this animal, with some sheep imported into 
this city from Spain, it may be conjectured that the race of 
Merinos have sprung from a mixture of the Fezzeu ram with 
the common sheep of Spain and Barbary. 

Lasterie, a French writer, says, the word Merino, according 
to a Spanish writer, is derived trom Marinos, because the breed 
came from beyond sea. 

The Fezzen ram differs from the Barbary ram in some parti- 
culars ; one or two of the most prominent are, that the tails 
ef the Barbary sheep are short, and about five inches broad, 
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whereas the tails of the Fezzen sheep are very thin and long. 
From the carcase of the Barbary and Merivo sheep their ex- 
udes a fat or grease, technically known by the name of Yolk. 
The Fezzen appears perfectly free from it. 

The Fezzen sheep are sheared twice a year ; previous to the 
time of shearing, a great part of the coarse hair falls out, and 
only a portion of it remains in, which is considered necessary 
in order to manufacture it ; and, it is said, is sent to Persia, but 
by what route is not known, where they manufacture it in what 
aie commonly calied camel hair shawls. 

The Jerbi and Benzaal sheep, which are said to be a cross 
with the I’ezzen and Barbary sheep, have a portion of coarse 
hair, with a fine, soft, silky, and curly hair or wool, add this 
covering is manufactured into a kind of goods called .Jerbi 


shawls. 


Tlow to preserve vrowing Plants at Sea. 


PARTICULAR care, if not placed ina cabin, must be taken 

A to keep them covered during stormy weather, or such as 
raises the Jeast saline spray in the air; for the chief damage 
plants are liable to at sea, is occasioned by the saline particles 
with which the air is then charged. But, during moderate 
weather, it will be proper to keep the boxes open, and also du- 
ring moderate rain, which is much better for plants ‘than water 
from the cask ; however, too much moisture is more dange- 

rous than drought. Placing the chests, in {ndiamev, round 
the capstan on the quarter-deck seems the best on many ac- 
counts. While the decks are washing in a morning, the boxes 

should be shut, and covered with a piece of canvas, &e. 
When plants from a cold tlimate get into a warm one, they 
shoot most luxuriantly, and often choke or kill one another ; 
the longer shoots must therefore be freque ntly shortened, and 
as many of the leaves thinned as will give the rest air and 
rooin. Baskets with roots, and potatoes ‘with succulent plants, 

may be hung against the projecting part of an Indiaman which 
covers the whecl, or hung over the stern, if protected by a tar- 
peulin, or painted canvas. Seeds should be kept in a cool dry 
place, and never below in the gun-room, hold, or lower 
deck. Roots ought to be packed in dry sand, after being mo- 
derate ly dried. 

A careful attention to these rules will effectually answer the 

end desired, and be the means of keeping such plants i in pere 
fect good order, 
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LINES ON THE RIVER TORRIDGE. 





Written at the Request of two young Ladies. 


YF fap the bright steeds of heav’n their forms disclose, 
And Sol with glory gilds the orient skies, 
While fair Aurora, from her soft repose, 

Spreading her pinions, to attend him flies: 


I Jove to quit the slothful couch of sleep, 
For who in ease inglorious would employ, 

And those blest hours their sense in slumbers steepy 
When nature wakes to universal joy ? 


TI love to rove beside where Torridge laves 

Its ample banks, or beats their crumbling sides, 
To view the brightness of its silver waves, 

Or mark the flux and reflux of the tides. 


Sweet Torridge! worthy of a better lay, 

But for the fair thou ne’er hadst known my song; 
Hard is the task thy beauties ty pourtray, 

By one unskill’d among the vocal throng. 


Along the margin of thy pleasing stream 
Full oft my solitary steps I’ve bent ; 
Mos’d on thy current, nor shall ever deem 
The happy moments lost which here I’ve spens. 


Here might a poet, phrenzy in his eye, 
Fancy the naiads sporting on the tides ; 

Hear their soft notes of heavenly melody, 
Or view them gently down the water glide. 


But nature need not borrow fancy’s aid: ; 
Mark yonder stately ship with num’rous sails ; 
See how ihe swelling canvass widely spread, 
The wafting influence of the breeze inhales. 


The busy seamen now their labour ply— 

Hark! in hoarse cadence haw their vuices sound! 
While to the topmast height they quickly fly, 

Or pull below to heave the windlass round. 


‘Time was when commerce shew’d her welcome smiley 
And from atar she brought her wealthy stores; 

But now, depress’d, she quits no more our isle, 
Nor in industry’s lap her treasure pours. 


Ah sad effects of desolating war! 
W hen shall we feel thy cruel rage no more? 
When wilt thou cease all social joys to mar, 
And peace once more revisit Britain’s shore ? 


But wr my muse this strain? these accents cease, 
For ills thou canst not help why shouldst thou grieve? 
6 
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No more: my wand’ring thoughts be hush’d in peacey 


While of my theme 


take a final leave. 


Sweet Torridge! tothy scenes I hid farewell; 
To all thy joys I bid a long adieu! ; 


Oft shall the muse upon thy beauties dwell, 
And with them think on A— and 


Bideford, September, 1810. 


M— too. 





PATERNAL AFFECTION. 


Sw E feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than Heaven 3 
And if there be a human tear, 
From passion’s dross retin’d and clear, 
A tear so limpid and soe meek 


It would not stain an angel’s cheek, 
?Tis that which pious fathers shed 


© pon a duteous daughter’s head 


LADY OF THE LAKE. 





MATERNAL AFFECTION, 
An Impromptu, on reading the above Lines, 


F all the affections of the mind, 

i hat Heaven has given to human kind, 
Of all the feelings of the breast 
That doubly bless, by being blest 5 
Say, what in purity can vie 
With meek maternal piety? 
Pure as the tears that angels shed 
On sainted spirits of the dead, 
So pure the pity-drops that glaze, 


A mother’s fix’d, unconscious gazey 
When bending o’er her darling boy, 


She mingles prayers with tears of joy. 


Bristol, 1810. 


THE WANDERER, 








iM PR OM Y 2.e, 


OME travellers were got together, 
W Talking and yawning at the weather; 
At last, to change their conversation, 
They talk’d of sights in every natione 


One who had seen great Teneriffe, 


Whose wond’ring size exceeds belief, 
Swore ‘* From the top a house’s height 
Was not so big as any mite; 
Nay, that the ships upon the seas, 


Did scarcely louk as large as bees; 
A thousand miles at least at once, 


You might with eyes take in your sconce.** 
A Kentish man, of ready wit, 
On which sometimes, perhaps, you'll hit, 
Said that a hop-ground was confest, 

The finest prospect and the best; 
** For there’’, says he, ** upon my soul, 


** You'll see at once from pole io pole; 
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ON THE DEATH OF THE PRINCESS AMELIA. 


HILE lofty muses, in high accents sing, 
Britannia’s glory, and Britannia’s king» 


My muse more humble trieth tu relate 


Britannias’s daughter bending to her fate. 

See, peace religion, playing round her heart, 

And to her soul their heav’nly balm impart. 

‘They teach her comfort in the darkest hour, 

And gnide her thoughts to Heav’n’s all-ruling pow’r- 


Around her couch see majesty in sighs, 


While to the King of Kings his prayers arise. 

Oh God! who dwelst in courts of purest love, 
Accept my prayer, and Uh that prayer approve! 
Thy wd, my king, your suppliant voice now hears, 
And sends an angel down to dry your tears ; 

Your ciild, great king, in every virtue drest, 

Her God has called to dwell among the blest; 

‘The spark of life is gone, her spirit flies, 

And sears to bliss that dwells above the shies; 

Her virtue did the God of Heaven approve, 

And sate conducts her to the realms of Jove. 

"Lhere, with angelic hosts, God’s praises si 


In jvud bosannas to the Heavenly King. 


Weep not Britannia for your daughter gonc! 
Britannia’s king still hills Britannia’s throne: 
But yet a tear her virtues e’er shall claim, 
When pleasing memory recalls her name. 






























B————, August 14, 1810, 
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GwJeania’s Tribute of Gratitude. 
ayivania § J 


Humbly dedicat 


“ TVomen Defend d.” 


TD Sylvio wing his envious dart 


To act the vilest, most ignoble part, 


Of wreaking slander on the female race, 


And vainly scoff with unrelenting pace ? 

But nobler souls his threats defied, 

And scatter’d blessings for his scorn and pride. 
‘To you, ye heroes, then I tune my lays, 

And offer gratitude, 
Four virtuous Britons let my notes conspire, 

‘T’ attune their praise, and chant their merit higher; 


Y es. 


esteem, and praise: 


Let yratitude each sentiment combine, 
“That virtue still has votaries to shine 5 
‘That luminaries still adorn our land; 


Tothem may Heaven its choicest gifts expan 
In you, Sir, we behold this virtue dwell, 


May no irregularity its odours quell! 


May ev’ry blessing crown your youthful heady 
And Heav’n on you its renovating mercies shed ! 
Accept uur grateful thanks for your defence; 

And ever ward the dart that’s aim’d at innocencet 


3¢ sure the motive will the deed repay, 


And virtue firmly form’d will never more decay. 
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